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20 CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES. 

MUSIC IN THE GRADES 

(Editor's Note: The report of the round table conference at Evansville devoted 
to problems of music in the grades was received too late for printing in the volume of 
Proceedings. A portion of the report was printed in our September Journal. A final 
section appears below. — p. w. d.) 

4. THE ELEMENTARY ORCHESTRA 
John G. Koch, Norwood, Ohio. 

The supervisor whose horizon does not extend beyond the confines of the 
elass room is destined to fail in the "Big Drive." His work and subject have a 
social aspect which cannot be ignored, and the demand upon his time and 
resources from the home, church and community become more and more insistent. 
He is wise who recognizes these demands and who cheerfully responds to them. 

It is my purpose to devote only a few minutes to the consideration of one 
of the many opportunities for service which present themselves to the super- 
visor. The orchestra in the elementary grades has not a high sounding name, 
and most musicians may consider it beneath their thought and effort, but it 
is my firm conviction that no more fertile field for constructive work may be 
found. In the first place we must not overlook the fact that children of the 
elementary grade age are most impressionable. Many a child at this period of 
his development may be persuaded to undertake the study of some musical 
instrument, but if approached during his high school career he may have grown 
indifferent if not averse to the idea. Secondly, there are many children in whom 
the study and the singing of school music make no appeal, but who may be pro- 
foundly interested in music if they can be induced to take up some instrument. 
I have known of many such cases. 

Another argument in favor of the elementary orchestra lies in the fact 
that it is one of the most valuable assets which a school may possess. Think of 
the many social functions and patriotic or other gatherings of the various school 
organizations which the orchestra is certain to invigorate and to stimulate. 

Lastly, we must not forget that the elementary orchestra is the training 
school for the high school orchestra. The high school orchestra which cannot 
make systematic draughts upon the elementary orchestra to replenish its losses 
is doomed to constant fluctuations between success and failure. 

Although it may seem forbidding and hopeless there is nothing which is more 
capable of being organized and developed than the elementary orchestra. With- 
out going into a lengthy discussion of the subject let me offer just a few sugges- 
tions which are the result of experiment. The supervisor who undertakes the 
work must have a genuine desire to see it through, not to mention an almost 
angelic patience and forbearance. He must consent to the most excruciating 
agonies of brain and ear from the very start, but he may find comfort in the 
thought that his torture will lessen in degree as his ambitious string scrapers and 
wind disturbers improve, and that his tribulations will be more than counter- 
balanced by the pleasure which he will derive from seeing his organization absorb 
the niceties of orchestral routine. These young players will show a remarkable 
degree of interest and enthusiasm, provided their leader is interested and enthu- 
siastic. 

The question is often asked by prospective leaders of juvenile orchestras: 
"What instruments would you admit?" I would say "Take anything that pre- 
sents itself." I was almost about to include the mouth-harp. My only objec- 
tion to that modest instrument is that its mechanically preconstructed harmonies 
prevent their conformity with the harmonies of the ensemble. There will, of 
course, be a preponderence of strings. Take them all in and train them as a 
separate choir before attempting any regular ensemble work. If there are 
any mandolins, guitars and kindred instruments of sufficient number, organize 
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them into separate body, giving them the dignified title of "Mandolin" or 
"Ukelele" Orchestra, which ever of these instruments predominate. If you are 
one of those supersensitive creatures who believe in keeping the hands exquisitely 
manicured you will probably balk on the brasses. Please remember that to 
the pure all things are pure. If you love your work and your children, and if 
you have your eyes on the ultimate for which you should strive, even the dusky 
wheeze of the saxophone will sound like an angel's serenade in embryo. 

It will be well to give each individual member of the orchestra some atten- 
tion, so that an approximation to correct intonation and a fair knowledge of time 
values may have been gained before any ensemble work be attempted. This per- 
sonal supervision will also give the leader an idea as to the fitness of each per- 
former to play first or second in his particular choir. 

I have the utmost sympathy for the leader who calls together his exuberant, 
over-excited, rampant orchestra for the first time. If ever the children played 
out of tune and regardless of all time this is the occasion predestined. And this 
is where the supervisor must show his good nature and tact. Accept the first 
attempt as a hearty joke, then roll up your sleeves and restore order. This short 
paper will not permit a detailed and extensive presentation of the process from 
here on, but it should suffice to say that any supervisor who understands and 
successfully prosecutes the work of conducting in four-part singing should be 
able to conduct an elementary orchestra. It goes without saying that he must 
have an absolutely infallible ear for both tone and rhythm. Any teacher who 
does not possess a keen discrimination of pitch and time for either vocal or 
instrumental music is in the wrong vocation. 

I believe the practice of continually counting aloud in which so many 
untrained conductors indulge is injurious rather than helpful. This should be 
discontinued after the first few rehearsals except where an especially difficult 
passage requires it. The children should be trained to depend upon the stroke 
of the baton from the very beginning. The movements of the baton should be in 
straight, vigorous, well-defined strokes rather than in uncertain, wave-like undu- 
lations. When the children have fully mastered a piece the conductor may in- 
dulge in the use of curves, double curves and beauty curves to his heart's delight, 
although even then I question its wisdom. 

It is not absolutely essential that a conductor be able to play any instrument 
of the orchestra, although a familiarity with one or more will greatly aid him 
in his work. But he must absolutely know how to tune a violin, for beginners 
on the violin — and most of his children are beginners — are utterly unable to 
tune their instruments or to keep them in tune. He must also know how to 
change a cornet from A to B and the reverse. This is easy of accomplishment. 
He should also learn why the cornets and clarinets are called transposing instru- 
ments, for he will frequently find it necessary to think in a different key for these 
instruments, since the performers on these instruments play in keys which are 
not the same as those of the piano and violins, although they play in the same 
pitch. 

The most valuable assistant of the director is the pianist. This performer 
must be carefully trained to play in perfect time, to support the entire orchestra, 
and yet not to overpower the other instruments. There must be a close sympathy 
between the left hand of the piano and the drums, for they largely dominate the 
measure. The drummer has no problems of pitch to worry over, but he has his 
full share of troubles when it comes to keeping time. He must be carefully 
trained to observe all rests, for his performance consists of disconnected taps 
which may appear in any part of the measure. Most beginners tap just a fraction 
of a second after the time prescribed. This gives the music a ragged and halting 
effect which must be corrected as early as possible. The drummer is the orches- 
tra's time-piece. 

As the music increases in difficulty some of the violinists will naturally 
drift to second place. This is sometimes called the after-beat part. Children 
playing it should be cautioned to play notes which are so written after the beat 
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and not with the beat. This part is also frequently written in doable stops, that 
is in two parts. Few beginners can play double stops in tune. It is well to let 
some of the players take the upper notes, while others take the lower. This will 
give the same harmony with purer intonation. 

When many voices or many instruments unite in harmonic expression the 
effect thus produced creates a certain tone structure which is as definite in 
its proportions — though more diffused in outline — as is a building of stone. 
When a certain portion of the chorus or orchestra unduly asserts itself these 
proportions are disturbed and disarranged, thereby causing an unpleasant aural 
sensation, just as a poorly proportioned house would cause an unpleasant ocular 
sensation. This is one of the things against which a conductor must guard. 
In other words he must preserve a correct balance. Possibly the most persistent 
and violent disturbers of the peace of your harmonic structure are the brasses. 
They like nothing better than to blow their heads off in a pianissimo passage. 
They feel that at such a time they can best be heard. 

One could easily write a book of instructions and not exhaust the subject, 
but I promised to make this a short paper. Let me add this final word. Select 
music which is simple enough to perform and yet increasing in difficulty to 
keep the players spurred. Let it also be appealing in rhythm and melody. 
Always keep up a high degree of enthusiasm. Give the children occasional 
opportunities to play in public. Remember their parents and friends will con- 
sider their modest efforts sweeter than that of heaven's finest symphony orchestra. 
Above all things keep on the best of terms with your boys and girls. They must, 
of course, recognize your authority over them, but they should also feel that 
you are their friend. If you will follow these for instructions take my assurance 
that you will find a pleasure that few things can equal. 



WAR SONGS IN THE SCHOOLS 

(Editor's Note: The phenomenal success of Camp singing has lead many of our 
supervisors to introduce some of the camp songs into the school room. Lest It be that 
that this means using only the latest popular songs, the following quotations from a 
bulletin issued by the Commission on Training Camp Activities (the organization 
which has directed singing in the camps and in the short-lived Student Army Training 
Corps units in the Universities and Colleges) are printed for their illuminating sug- 
gestions on this point. — p. W. D.) 

War Department. 
SINGING IN THE S. A. T. C. 
Bulletin No. 2. November 10, 1918. 
From : The Commission on Training Camp Activities : 
Department of Camp Music. 
To : Instructors in Mass Singing in Units of the S. A. T. C. 
Subject: Details concerning Mass Singing. 
Mass Singing the Most Important Musical Activity in 8. A. T. C. 
Many types of musical activities are possible with the S. A. T. C. units and 
we shall in a later bulletin describe some of the plans already under way in 
various institutions. These include glee clubs, and other special vocal groups 
(all of which are frequently given the military title of "singing squads"), 
bands, orchestras, and other instrumental groups, and the use of these and other 
features in musical entertainments. This Bulletin, however, will continue the 
presentation of the subject of Mass Singing begun in our issue of a month ago, 
and will enter into concrete details regarding methods and material. Mass 
Singing is our most important musical activity because it alone involves partici- 
pation by all students. It is to be considered primarily not from the musical 
point of view, which emphasizes a beautiful art product, but from the military 



